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Word from the Editor 


WEE WISDOM has a secret, a secret that is so eager to be 
shared with you boys and girls that your editors must watch 
carefully all the typewriters and printing presses to keep them 
from telling the secret before it is ready. In June we are— 
see there! my very own typewriter almost told you that—— 
Well, well, perhaps we had better talk about something else. 
Just one more word—lI think the secret will be ready to be 
told you next month. 

The sharing of the secret is not the only nice thing WEE 
WISDOM has for you next month. There will be a brand-new 
serial, by Evelyn Whitell, “The Gift the Postman Brought.” 
Put on your thinking caps and decide what is the very nicest 
gift the postman brings to your house. 

Kegs plays hookey from school in Blanche’s Corner for 
April, and has a stirring adventure in which he plays the part 
of a hero twice. You will be interested in following Kegs in 
this adventure and in deciding which act of heroism was the 
greater. 

We should like to tell our secret now, but a secret is no 
longer a secret when it has been told, is it? 
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March wind and I had quite a race; 
He snatched my cap and | gave chase. 
He whirled it, twirled it, sailed it high, | 
And tried to blow it to the sky. 

He tossed it up when I reached down, 
And roared to see me act the clown. 

I laughed and ran and kept his pace, 
So caught my cap and won the race. 
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The wind was 
blowing a_ gale, 
whirling, screaming, 
and sweeping over the 
mountain as though 
trying to shake it 
from its granite foun- 
dation. Then, its 
strength spent, dying 
away in a_ singing 
whisper, only to 
rise again, whirl, 
shake, tear, and 
fade away, over 
and over. 

A little gray 
cottage clung to 
ihe foot of the 
inountain with its 
back set squarely 
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protection. When 

the shone 
and the air was mild, 
they did not feel the 
need of its shelter. 
Then the two children, 
Daniel and Cynthia, 
danced in the sunlight 
and played outside the 
cottage door. 

Often the two 
children climbed 
the path that led 
its steep and 
winding way to 
the mountain top. 
For long, long 
years that path 
had been called 
the singing trail. 


against the hill, snuggling into its Its beginning in the valley was a 
shelter. When the wind was wild, gentle slope, rising past orchards 
‘10se who lived in the little gray and gardens, past meadows for cat- 
cottage were glad of the mountain’s tle, and higher up past the open 
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range for sheep. As the trail rose One evening they were seated be- 
higher it became steep and slippery fore the open fire that blazed in the 
with pine needles, till these in turn wide fireplace. Grandmother was 
gave place to the solid rock of the 
mountain top. 
Daniel and Cynthia loved the 
mountain. Sometimes their grand- 
mother gave them a lunch of sand- 
wiches and rosy apples packed in 
a little basket which Daniel loved 
to carry swung on a stick over his 
shoulder, in true pilgrim fashion. 
Only Daniel and Cynthia knew how 
good lunch tasted when, breathless 
and triumphant, they reached the 
top. First of all, they would seat 
themselves side by side on a 
boulder and peep into the basket. 
Usually there was a surprise at 
the very bottom: some cookies or 
a popeorn ball, which Grand- 
mother had made especially for 
them. After they had finished 
the lunch to the last crumb, they 
would play and sing and 
climb over the big rocks. 
Daniel liked to hear the 
echoes when he shouted. 
‘““Ho, ho!’’ he would 
shout; and echoes 
would take it up and toss it 
back to him, ‘‘Ho, ho! ho, ho! ho, knitting. Cynthia was playing wit): 
ho!”? a little black kitten as it rolled = 
Yes, indeed, it was great fun scarlet ball. Daniel was carving 
when the sun shone and the air was__ tiny basket from a peach stone; bu’ 
mild; but when the wind roared and _ all were listening to the wind as | 
pounded, Daniel and Cynthia were rose and swelled outside and the : 
glad to stay in the little gray cot- fell away to a singing whisper. 
tage at the foot of the big moun- Grandmother smiled and sho: < 
tain. her head. 


He played sweet music on « 
reed flute 
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‘*Surely Ka-bib-o-nok-ka is sing- 
ing tonight,’’ she said. 

Grandmother,’’ cried Daniel, 
‘tell us the story of Kabibonokka; 
won’t you, please ?”’ 

Grandmother, please!’’ 
echoed Cynthia; and they both 
drew nearer to her. 

Grandmother smiled again, as 
the firelight shone on her clicking 
needles. 


“The story is an old Indian 
legend,’’ she said, ‘‘that used to be 
told around the camp fires years 
ago, when Indians made their 
homes all over this country and 
pitched their tepees in this shel- 
tered valley. That was long before 
orchards blossomed and fruited on 
the slopes, or flocks grazed on the 
range above. Now the Indians are 
gone, and all that remains of the 
story is the singing trail. Even the 
legend is forgotten by most 
people; but here is the story, 
as my grandmother told it to 
me: 

Long, long ago, there was 
an Indian youth whose name 
was Kabibonokka, meaning 
North Wind. He was proud 
and strong, and carried him- 
self haughtily. No one had 
a finer headdress than he. 
lagle feathers, set in a beaded 
hand, encircled his head and 
fell in a sweeping cascade of 
beauty clear to his heels. No 
oie had more beautifully 
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beaded ornaments, and North 
Wind wore them proudly, as one 
whose right it was to do so. He 
did not walk with the other youths 
of his tribe, but held himself apart ; 
nor did he try to win their friend- 
ship. 

The young lads shrugged a care- 
less dismissal. ‘‘ What care we? He 
is cold, and does not wish our 
friendship. Neither do we care for 
his,’’ they said. 

The older men shook their heads 
sorrowfully and said: 

“It is not well for one to walk 
alone, and be hard of heart. If 
Kabibonokka is so in youth he will 
be lonely in age.”’ 

But though they knew it not, 
there was love in the heart of North 
Wind; not the love that is warm 
and tender, but that love which is 
fierce and wild. Strangely enough, 
this love of North Wind’s was not 


Many times the eyes of Little Sunbeam followed 
South Wind 
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for one cold like himself, but for a 
sweet, gentle Indian maid called 
Little Sunbeam. She was fair to 
look upon, and was beloved by all 
the tribe. 

Early each spring the Indians 
held a great celebration to welcome 
the coming anew of the warm sun, 
and the promise of growing things 
for food. The tribes came from 
far and near. There were many 
days of feasting and dancing; and 
each youth showed his choice of the 
fairest maiden by bringing gifts, 
and dancing for her the dance of 
thanksgiving. For many months 
before the celebration the youths 
sought out the maidens, showing 
their own deeds of prowess ; and the 
maidens smiled or tossed their 
heads, as the case might be. 

Often North Wind watched the 
smiling face and gentle manner of 
Little Sunbeam, and in his heart he 
determined that she should receive 
his gift, while he would dance for 
her the dance of thanksgiving. It 
did not occur to him that there 
might be another whom she would 
choose, and whose gift she would 
rather receive. He knew he was 
the strongest of all the 
youths, and he thought 
that by the force of his 
own proud will he could 
bring to pass all the things 
that he desired. No one 
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with the other Indian lads, and al- 
ways he outdistanced them. Nonc 
other was so fleet of foot. None 
other could equal his skill in riding. 
in wrestling, or in any other game 

The other youths put forth thei 
greatest efforts against him. All. 
that is, but one, who seemed to put 
forth no effort at all, but who often 
stood aside with a quiet smile 
watching the players. He was thc 
beautiful youth, South Wind. 
When he ran or rode, or shot his 
shining arrow at a mark, he did so 
skillfully; but more often he 
played sweet music on a reed flute 
while his friends gathered near by 
to listen. 

Many times the eyes of Little 
Sunbeam followed South Wind as 
he moved quietly about. Even 
while North Wind and the other 


The older men shook their 


would dare oppose him, 
North Wind thought. He 
entered into all the sports 


heads sorrowfully and said, 
“It is not well for one to C 
walk alone, and be hard of 


heart.” 
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lads were shouting and showing 
their skill in rough and noisy 
sports, she often turned her head 
and listened to the high sweet tones 
of the flute as they rose and fell in 
lovely melody. Then North Wind, 
seeing her gaze, would race with 
flying footsteps up the trail to the 
top of the mountain; and there, 
with head back and arms outflung, 
he would sing his proud challenge: 

‘*T am Kabibonokka!’’ he would 
shout. ‘‘North Wind is my name. 
I am strong and brave and free. 
No power can overcome me. No 
foree can turn me aside, for there 
is no other force so great as I. I 
sweep over the land, and brush 
aside all that stands in my way. I 
turn the green leaves to brown, and 
sweep them before me. I break 
down all that opposes me, and noth- 
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ing can turn me aside. I am Kabib- 
onokka, I, even I!”’ 

His voice rose over the mountain 
in ever-increasing fullness, roaring 
and swelling till it grew tired of its 
own volume, and drifted down the 
trail in a singing whisper. 

The Indians listened to his boast- 
ful song: the older ones with shak- 
ing heads; the younger ones with 
admiration, even while they feared 
his strength. As Little Sunbeam 
listened, she shivered as if from 
cold. 

When the day of choosing came, 
North Wind dressed himself in his 
finest feathers and beads, so that 
none could compare with him in 
splendor, and walked proudly to 
where the Indian maidens sat. He 
was sure that Little Sunbeam would 
feel honored to be chosen by him; 
and he drew near with his 
head held high, his 
eyes flashing. When he 
reached the maidens he 
held out his hand to Lit- 
tle Sunbeam, saying ar- 
rogantly : 

‘“*T have chosen, O Lit- 
tle Sunbeam, to dance the 
dance of thanksgiving for 
you. Come!”’ 

But Little Sunbeam 
drew back and gathered 
a veil, as a cloud, across 
her face. 


A frown as black as 
thunder darkened Kabib- 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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-Gy MILDRED R WHITE 


WHAT THE STORY HAS TOLD 


The Junior Zoo Gang have voted to let 
Keith Townsend, a new boy in town, join 
their club, if he can qualify. To qualify he 
must have a pet of some kind. Bill Man- 
ning, the club leader, and Philip Buttrick 
walk over to Keith’s house to ask him to 
join. Unknown to Keith the two boys see 
him in front of a large cage of squirrels 
in his back yard. Later, when the boys ask 
Keith to join the club, he tells them that 
he has no pet. Bill and Philip think Keith 
has storied, but they decide to find out why 
he is acting so mysterious about the squir- 
rels. The two take turns at watching Keith, 
but all they can discover is that Keith is 
collecting the squirrels for some unknown 
purpose. A few days later Bill reports that 
the squirrels are gone. The two boys sus- 
pect Keith of selling them to some hide-and- 
fur company. 

Keith meets Bill and Phil on the school 
grounds and tells them that he can qualify 
for the club now, as he has a pet. Phil re- 
plies that before the boys can take him into 
the club they must know what he has done 
with the squirrels. Keith says that he sold 
them. Bill answers: “Well, Keith, forget 
about joining the J. Z. G. We don’t want 
any members that would do what you have 
done.” 

Meanwhile, preparations for the J. Z. G. 
circus are going forward. 


Part Three 


The J. Z. G. boys continued their 
plans for the coming circus: Don and 
Ken practiced their breath-taking, hair- 
raising feats on the trapeze; Brad spent 
every free hour with Ponto, the pony; 
and the others worked each on his spe- 
cial act for the show. 

Wilbur could now drop to the floor 
limply, at will. He wanted the trapeze 
performers to work with him on the pro- 


gram. Ken was to touch him gently on 
the shoulder, at which he would sink. 
spinelessly, to the floor. Wilbur knew- 
the act would convulse the audience, be- 
cause his sister June became almosi 
hysterical every time he practiced it in 
front of her. Of course he had shown it 
to her only on her solemn promise to 
keep it secret. He always got a vacant 
stare on his face—a sort of dazed ex- 
pression—just as he started to fall. It 
never failed to make her double up with 
laughter. 

But the best act of the show was to 
be Phil’s pet terrier, Rags; that is, if 
only Phil could get her to obey him. 
Perhaps one reason he could not do bet- 
ter with his dog was that his mind was 
not on the work. “I can’t help thinking 
of the way Keith looked when we told 
him we didn’t want him in the club,” 
Phil blurted out to Bill one day. 

“I know,” Bill nodded his head, “but 
catching squirrels to sell to some fur- 
and-hide company—well, he just isn’t 
the sort of fellow we want to belong to 
our club.” 

“Only, he doesn’t seem to be that 
kind,” Phil insisted. “You wouldn't 
think, to look at him, that he would hurt 
a dumb animal.” 

“Well, you heard him admit it,” Bi'l 
reminded him. “You asked him your- 
self.” 

That night something happened that 
took all thought of Keith and the club 
from Phil’s mind. Rags could not le 
found! She did not come when her mas- 
ter whistled, or when he called ard 
shouted. She was not in the garage or 
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under the back porch, nor was she asleep 
in Phil’s den. She had gone, as com- 
pletely as if she had never existed. Her 
plate of food lay untouched on the floor. 
The town was scoured for her. Almost 
every one knew Rags and Phil, and was 
concerned over the missing dog. 

“I can’t, Mother,” Phil said, as he 
pushed his chair from the table. “I 
just can’t eat when I don’t know where 
Rags is, or whether she is hungry or 
hurt or—or worse.” 

“Now, Son.” Mrs. Buttrick put a 
firm but kindly hand on Phil’s shoulder 
and turned him around so that he faced 
her. “Is that the way we meet situa- 
tions? Do we let them get the best of 
us so easily?” 

“But, Mother, it’s Rags, you know.” 
There was a sob in his throat. 

“Yes, Philip, but are you helping to 
get her back by putting on a long face 
and worrying yourself into wretched- 
ness? No. Rags is probably all right 
somewhere. Think of her as being well 
cared for, wherever she is, and know 


“Say, Phil, do you want to go over with me 
to see Keith Townsend?” 
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she’ll come back to you in a day or so.” 

“All right.” Philip lifted his chin 
determinedly. “But what can I do?” 

“Go ahead with your plans for the 
circus. Don’t spoil the show for the 
other boys. You’ll be surprised to see 
how soon you will feel better, if you put 
out of your mind all unpleasant thoughts 
of the things that may have happened 
to Rags.” 

Several days later there was news of 
the lost dog. Not very encouraging 
news, either. Joe Vanderhoof, an older 
boy, had been driving his team down 
Whittaker Road just at dusk the Thurs- 
day before, and had seen a slender fig- 
ure dart across in front of the horses, 
holding something in his arms. Joe 


could not see what the bundle was, but 
he had heard some yelping and barking, 
so that he was quite sure it was a dog. 
Joe thought that the boy who was run- 
ning with the dog had looked like the 
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new, strange fellow, Keith Townsend. 
“T can’t ask him if he has my dog,” 
Phil told the club members in great 
distress. ‘You can’t accuse a fellow of 
‘swiping’ your dog when all you have to 
go on is that somebody saw a boy car- 
rying a bundle that sounded like a dog 
whining.” He bit his lips in a stern 
effort to keep them from trembling. It 
was not pleasant to think of Rags in the 
hands of a chap who had not the same 
feeling for animals that most boys have. 
“That’s right. You’re not even sure 
it was Keith,” Art added. 
Remembering what his mother had 
advised about going ahead with the cir- 
cus, Phil tried to put his personal trou- 
bles in the background, and to be in- 
terested in the plans. To himself he 
silently declared: “Whoever has you, 
Rags, will treat you well. I’m going to 
think it so hard that 
it must come true.” 
To the others he 


said: “Come on, fel- 
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lows, let’s go over the program again. 
Who’s to sell tickets? Are we going 
to have a lemonade stand and popcorn?” 

“Sure. Sis would be glad to make the 
popcorn balls and sell them, if we let 
her in for nothing,’ Wilbur said. 

“Wilbur says that June makes a good 
drink—oranges and lemons together, 
I guess it is, with a little grape juice.” 

“All right. Are we going to have 
an animal act?” Brad glanced at Phil. 
They all tried to be careful not to hurt 
him by talking about dogs; but Phil’s 
face was serene. 

“Of course we'll have the animal act. 
Something may happen, so that Rags 
will be back in time to take her part as 
we have planned.” 

Meanwhile, Keith avoided the boys 
all that he possibly could, speaking only 
a gruff hello to Philip and Bill. None 
of them had spoken to him about Phil’s 
dog—or about anything else, for that 
matter. He had not encouraged them 
to be friendly since the squirrel affair, 
and he had let Old Timer go. His own 
lonesomeness had convinced him that 
it was not fair to keep the little animal 

caged, even in such a large 
place as the one he had built. 
Besides, Old Timer would 
have missed the back orchard 
which was, apparently, his 
stamping ground. Keith felt 
freer himself after he had 
opened the cage door. 

He missed the companion- 
ship of the boys he had hoped 
would take him into thei 
games and fun. He no longe: 
was in the squirrel business 
He had caught and sold th: 
dozen during the one mont: 
that his uncle had specifiec . 
When the check had com: 
from the firm in Beverl, 
New Jersey, Keith had fo: - 
warded it, as proof, to h:s 
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ancle, who had immediately returned it 
to him, sending along his personal check 
for a like amount. 

Originally Keith had planned to buy 
a ping-pong table to set up in the base- 
ment which his father had promised he 
might use as a playroom. But now he 
had no time to stop at the department 
store and look at the sets; and, as a 
matter-of-fact, he had another use for 
the playroom just now. It was his se- 
cret; his and Mother’s. Of course, as 
far as that was concerned, there really 
was no one to keep the secret from. He 


PY 
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had no chums—no pals that might be 
interested. 

“Yes I do have a pal,” he insisted 
stanchly, and could scarcely wait after 
school to get home and down into the 
basement. He had never been more con- 
tented. “Guess I can get along without 
the J. Z. G., if they feel like that about 
me,” he told himself. 

Meanwhile there was something more 
than Rags’s loss bothering Phil. He 
noticed how alone Keith was and re- 
membered how lonely his own first days 
in Leroy had been, before he had become 

acquainted with the boys. Keith had 
been there for weeks, in town all that 
time without friends to chum with. 
It was a shame, Phil decided, even if 
Keith did not feel as most of them 
did about animals. Perhaps it was 
because he had not been taught to 
love them as they had been. Perhaps 
it was up to the J. Z. G. boys to 
change his way of thinking, instead 
of shunning him. 


“No.” He sat back on his haunches. 
He was in the garden, weeding. “It 
isn’t up to the J. Z. G. boys. It’s up 
to Philip Buttrick.” The garden 
work went fast after that. He had to 
get through before dark, in order to 
take care of the errand that he now 
felt was vitally important. “The rest 
of the gang may never feel right to- 
wards him. They may not want him 
to join, or perhaps even to come to 
our show. But I’m going to be friends 
with him. That is, if he will be with 
me.” Of course, Keith’s feelings had 
been hurt, and he might not accept 
Phil’s offer of friendship. 

Phil was hoeing the last patch of 
beans when Bill’s whistle sounded 
over the fence. Phil did not know 
whether to say anything to Bill about 
this idea of his or not. 

Before he could decide, Bill began: 
“Say, Phil, do you want to go over 
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with me to see Keith Townsend?” 

“Why, I was just getting ready to go 
myself,” Phil answered, pleased. 

“When did you learn about it?” Bill 
asked in surprise. 

“About what?” 

“Why, about the squirrels. Wasn’t 
that what you were going over for?” 

Phil shook his head. “No, I don’t 
know anything more about them than 
I did before. I just got to thinking 
how lonesome it must be for Keith with- 
out any chums. I’ve been a new boy in 
town myself,” Phil reminded him. “I 
thought, even if the J. Z. G. doesn’t want 
him as a member, that I would try to 
be friends with him. I was going over 
right away to see how he felt about it.” 

Bill cleared his throat. 

“Well, the truth is, Phil, we have 
made a big mistake. Dad was telling 
me, only an hour ago, that Keith had 
sold the dozen squirrels to some New 
Jersey firm that was restocking a pub- 
lic park. The squirrels are turned loose 
in a wooded place and have the pro- 
tection of the park guards. The firm 
wanted all kinds of squirrels repre- 
sented, you see.” 

“Bill! honestly?” 


“Yes. Dad was asking me if Keith 
Townsend was a member of our gang. 
I told him he wasn’t, but I didn’t tell 
him why. Dad went on to tell me about 
Keith’s catching the animals, and how 
clever he thought he was. The station 
master, who shipped the squirrels in 
some cages that Keith made, told Dad 
about it.” 


In silence Phil put away his rake 
and hoe, in silence pulled on his sweater, 
and walked with Bill down the street to- 
wards the Townsend home. They 
found Keith mowing the huge front 
lawn. 

Keith’s face flushed as he saw who 
his guests were. Why should they come 
to see him now? Were they going to 
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insult him again just because he hac 
tried to make some money? Well, since 
they were calling at his home, he woulc 
have to be polite. 

“Hello, Keith.” 

“Hello, yourselves. Come on over tc 
the swing and sit down.” 

“Nice swing.” 

“Yes, it works,” Keith answered dry- 
ly, wishing they would tell him whai 
they were there for and hurry up about 
it. He did not feel any too pleasant 
talking with them. They were apt to 
say something mean to him any minute, 
when he least expected it. That’s whai 
they had done before. The lump that 
he had thought would never catch in his 
throat again seemed to be growing. 

“Big lawn to mow,” Phil mentioned. 

“Why don’t we all take turns at it?” 
Bill suggested and jumped to his feet 
eagerly. 

“Oh, no. Thanks just the same. | 
can finish it tomorrow. It doesn’t really 
need it. I began it today just because 
I didn’t have much else to do.” Then 
Keith reddened, as he remembered why 
he had nothing else to do. The other 
two blushed also. It was their fault, 
they knew. Phil took a breath and 
plunged in. 

“We want to apologize, Keith. We 
didn’t understand about the squirrels. 
We thought, until today, that you had 
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sold the skins to some fur company. We 
couldn’t stand it to think that you would 
do a thing like that to animals. But 
we ought to have known better than to 
think you would do such a thing.” 

“It was just a misunderstanding,” 
Bill pleaded. “We asked you if it was 
true that you had sold them—meaning 
the skins—and you admitted it, think- 
ing we meant selling the squirrels to 
the park.” 

Keith could scarcely believe it. No 
wonder they had not liked him. Why, 
he would have felt the same way him- 
self. But Bill was continuing: 

“You ought to know, too, that Phil 
was on his way to see you—to make 
friends—even before he’d found out that 
we were mistaken.” 

Keith looked at the boy he had wanted 
to be chums with, and swallowed the 
lump in his throat as he blinked the 
moisture from his eyes. He put his 
hand on Phil’s shoulders. 

“Everything’s all right, then, isn’t 
it? Let’s forget it all. And say, come 
on in and take a look at my playroom, 
where we’re going to have my ping-pong 
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set as soon as Pal gets well of a hurt 
paw. She’s just about all right now, 
but I’m keeping her where I can watch 
her until I am sure she is herself again.” 

“Oh, you have a dog!” Phil asked. 

“Phil lost his terrier—Rags was her 
name—nearly three weeks ago.” Bill 
explained the wistful note in his friend’s 
voice. Keith stopped on the steps. 

“Say, was she white with a black 
spot in her forehead? About this long?” 
He measured with his hands. 

“Yes, sure!” Phil nearly choked on 
the words. 

“Well, I’ll bet my Pal is your Rags.” 
Keith grinned happily. “She was run 
over by an automobile. The fellow 
wanted to ‘put her out of her misery,’ 
as he explained it, but I just couldn’t let 
him. I grabbed her up and ran home 
with her as fast as I could. It was only 
her left foreleg. I put a splint on it, 
wrapped it up, and she’s just as good 
as new,” he explained cheerfully. “I’ve 
been telling her every day what a fine 
paw it is going to be when we get 
through with it.” 

Phil thought they would never get 
down the stairs into the warm, cozy 
basement where, on comfortable rugs, 
a little white terrier lay contentedly in 
a corner. 


“Rags!” he cried, his heart in his 
voice, as the dog jumped up and pat- 
tered wildly across the room and into 
the arms of her master. Bill looked 
away as Rags stuck her nose in Philip’s 
face and licked it fondly. Down on the 
floor they squatted, Phil feeling gently 
over her left foreleg which now showed 
scarcely a scar. 

“Keith, you did a wonderful job.” 
Phil’s voice was shaky with gratitude. 

“No,” Keith laughed, “not I. All that 
I did was to fix it so that nature could 
knit it; that, and teach her a few tricks.” 
But Rags had recognized another voice 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Part One 


HE LITTLE girls in Miss Hope’s 

class at The State Home for Chil- 
dren sat up very straight, in their blue 
aprons with white collars, each apron 
starched stiff and all exactly alike. This 
was Monday morning. On Monday 
morning every girl had a clean apron. 

Jean sat very still and listened. Be- 
ing good was much easier when the 
aprons were clean. All the girls had 
recited nicely this morning, so Miss 
Hope was rewarding them by reading 
a very lovely poem. Miss Hope had a 
pleasant, kindly face, and a soft, lovely, 
voice. 


“Tt makes me feel good ’way down in- 
side just to look at her,” Lora, Jean’s 
playmate, whispered as they sat side by 
side. 


The poem had a very comforting 
sound. It was a prayer. Miss Hope 
called it “The Prayer of Faith.” Jean 
was a small person, only eight years 
old, and could not remember all of the 
poem, but one line puzzled her. As the 
class was dismissed and she ran out 
with the others to the playground, she 
repeated the line over and over: 

“God does my every hunger feed.” 
What could it mean? She found Lora 
bouncing a ball. 

“Wasn’t that a _ beautiful poem, 
Lora?” she asked. Her friend looked 
at her. 

“It did sound nice, but you always 
take things to mean just what they say. 
That poem wasn’t meant for us kids 


here at the State Home for orphans.” 

“T don’t know,” Jean spoke doubtfully. 
“Miss Hope said that it was for all chil- 
dren everywhere; but what does that 
line, ‘God does my every hunger feed,’ 
mean, Lora?” 

“Well, didn’t you have mush and milk 
and toast and apple butter for break- 
fast?” Lora argued in a grown-up man- 
ner. 

“Yes. I think it means that, but I 
think it means something else, too. 
Sometimes, when I’ve just finished my 
dinner, I’m hungry for other things,” 
Jean replied thoughtfully. 

“T guess you’re right, Jean. I get 
hungry, too. Wouldn’t I love to live in 
a little house with a real family, on a 
farm!” 

“T didn’t know you ever felt that way, 
too, Lora. You always seem so happy.” 

“Tam happy, I guess. They are good 
to us here at The Home, but it’s not like 
living in a real home, I know.” 

“T guess we’re both hungry, aren’t 
we?” Jean smiled a little wistfully. 

This serious conversation was forgot- 
ten in a game of catch which became 
more and more complicated as other 
children joined them and tried good- 
naturedly to catch the ball. The bel! 
rang during the game, and the children 
trooped back merrily to their schoo! 
duties. There was geography, then 
spelling. Before dismissing them fo: 
lunch, Miss Hope said: 

“Tomorrow is Visitors’ Day, children 
Mother Brownlee told me to ask you i: 
you would not like to give the schoo! 
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room an extra cleaning in honor of the 
oecasion. They are going to visit us 
here in the classroom this time.” 

Hands waved excitedly. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Hope, do let us!” 

“What shall we do to make our room 
more attractive?” the teacher asked. 

“Wash the blackboards!” one child 
called out. 

“Dust the erasers!’”’ another added. 

“Clean the windows!” 

“Dust our desks!” 

“Straighten the books in the library!” 

“TI see that we shall have no trouble 
in finding plenty to do,” laughed Miss 
Hope. 

“Miss Hope,” said Jean, “couldn’t we 
have flowers, as people do at a party?” 

“That would be fine, Jean, but where 
would we get flowers?” 

“T’ll go to the woods and get dog- 
wood and bluebells, if Mother Brownlee 
will let me,” Jean answered. 

“Mother Brownlee put me in charge 
for the afternoon, so you and Lora and 
Mary may go to the woods for flow- 
ers after lunch,” said Miss Hope. 

“Oh, thank you!” Jean turned a 
bright face to Lora and Mary, who 
smiled back at her. 

Visitors’ Day was an important 
occasion for the children of The 
Home; for on that day people who 
wanted to adopt a child for their 
own came to see the children, and 
sometimes chose one of their num- 
ber. 

Jean felt almost certain that she 
would be chosen this time. She had 
been here nearly two years now. 
There seemed never to be enough 
parents to go around. The children 
with pretty faces and curly hair 
were taken first, or else the parents 
wanted a boy. Jean was not a boy, 
end did not have curly hair—so 
l.ere she was still. 

Lora might have been adopted 
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long ago, for she had been in The Home 
ever since she could remember; but she 
was shy and backward before strangers 
and this made her seem unfriendly and 
stubborn. 


Mary, who was nine, had come to The 
Home to live just a short time before. 
She was a thin, pale little thing. No- 
body would want her yet; not until 
Mother Brownlee had fed her a while on 
fresh vegetables from the garden and 
whole, rich milk. Mary already was 
looking better, and Jean knew that Miss 
Hope was sending her along to the 
woods to get her out into the fresh air 
and sunshine. 

The children filed into the great din- 
ing room. Keeping quiet was not easy, 
for they were all excited about Visitors’ 
Day. Little messages fluttered down 
the long tables, passing, like spring 
breezes, from one child to another. 

When lunch was over, the other eight 
and nine-year-olds went to work clean- 
ing the schoolroom. Lora, Mary, and 


“I guess we’re both hungry, aren’t we?” Jean 


smiled a little wistfully 
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Jean, somewhat excited by the prospect 
of gathering flowers, went off into the 
cool woods. The grounds of The Home 
extended far out into the country, and 
the forest growth remained just as 
beautiful and as untouched as nature 
had made it. 


Every few moments the three little 
girls turned and waved to the children 
cleaning the windows of the classroom. 
It became a jolly game to see how deep 
into the woods they could go and still 
see the buildings. 

“T hope Mrs. Bland will come for Vis- 
itors’ Day tomorrow,” said Lora 
thoughtfully. ‘“I’d love to be her little 
girl.” 

“Who is Mrs. Bland?” asked Mary, 
to whom all these things were new ex- 
periences. 

“She’s a lady who comes to see us 
sometimes. She is quiet and sweet, and 
doesn’t fuss over us as the others do. 
One time she smiled at me and patted 
my head.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“On a farm somewhere,” Jean an- 
swered. 

“Did she ever adopt anybody?” 

“No. She says that 
she will some day, 
though, when she finds 
the right one. Oh, I’d 
like to be the right 
one,” Lora concluded 
earnestly. 


“You are hungry 
for things besides 
food, aren’t you, 
Lora?” asked Jean 
with an understanding 
twinkle in her eye. 
Then she told Mary 
about the line in “The 


Prayer of Faith” 
which she and Lora 
had been talking 
about. 
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“It says ‘God does my every hunger 
feed,’ ’”’ she explained, “and Lora and | 
think that it means more than being 
hungry just for things to eat.” 


“Of course it does,” agreed Mary 
quickly, raising her head and sniffing 
the sweet fragrance of the woods. 
Spreading her arms wide, and raising 
her face to the patch of blue sky that 
peeped at them through crowded oak 
branches, she said gently, as if in 
prayer, “It means all this!” 

They found bluebells by a little 
stream, and snowdrops at the foot of a 
huge oak. They found violets peeping 
from a deep bed of leaf mold. Each 
new flower beckoned to a finer one a 
little farther ahead. 

“T’m tired,” said Mary after a while. 
“I’m going to sit down on this moss and 
rest before we start back.” 

“You stay with her, Lora,” said Jean, 
“while I go down this ravine a little 
way. I want to get some dogwood.” 

“All right,” said Lora, “but don’t be 
long. We ought to be going back soon. 
You lie down on the moss, Mary. Here, 
put my bonnet under your head.” 

Mary lay back comfortably and closed 


“You stay with her, Lora. I want to get some dogwood.” 
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her eyes. Jean ran off down the 
little ravine. Lora went to the 
edge of the brook that ran close 
by, and put their flowers into the 
cold water to keep them fresh. 
She built a wall of white pebbles 
to keep the flowers from wash- 
ing away. Looking back at 
Mary, she saw that she had fall- 
en asleep; so she played in the 
water, building dams and pools 
and trying to catch the silver- 
sides that glided like lightning 
through the water. Then after 
a while, she too grew sleepy and 
lay down beside Mary. 

All this time Jean had’ been 
going deeper into the woods. 
Dogwood seemed to be scarce, 
but gorgeous sweet Williams 
grew in the glen. Once she 
found a jack-in-the-pulpit. It 
was the first real one she had 
ever seen, though the nature study book 
at school had pictures of them. She 
must find one for Mary and one for 
Lora; there should be more nearby. 
She searched and searched until the 
flowers in her hand grew limp and un- 
lovely, and her sturdy little legs began 
to feel trembly. She must go back. She 
had not meant to stay so long. Mother 
Brownlee would be expecting them. But 
which way should she go? She looked 
around her. Everything looked strange. 
She must have wandered in several dif- 
ferent directions. How foolish of her 
to have come so far! Mary and Lora 
must be looking for her. Perhaps they 
were calling. She listened, but not a 
sound could she hear except the wood 
noises. 

Somewhere, far away, she heard at 
‘times the lowing of cattle and the tinkle 
of bells, but that did not help much; 
‘or she did not know the location of any 
near-by farms. 


“Lora! Mary!” she called, but only 
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Jean started off confidently 


the echo of her own voice answered her. 

Tears came to her eyes. She was 
very much frightened ; that would never 
do. She must find her way out. She 
was tired. Again she listened. If she 
could hear the sound of the train that 
ran just back of The Home, she might 
get her directions straight again. But 
the wind was wrong, or else it was not 
yet train time. 


“T’ll just walk straight ahead,” she 
said, speaking aloud to convince herself 
that everything was all right. She did 
walk straight ahead, or thought that she 
did; but about what must have been an 
hour later she found herself back in the 
very same place. On the stone where 
she had sat earlier in the day lay her 
flowers, withered and forgotten. She 
had walked in a circle! Her heart al- 
most stood still with fear. 

Then, like a flash, came the memory 
of Miss Hope’s soft voice speaking the 
words “God does my every hunger 

(Please turn to page 46) 
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EpITorR’s NOTE: We thank all the boys and 
girls that have sent us poems or stories 
for our guild pages. We also wish to 
thank the parents who have coéperated so 
graciously in writing us that they know the 
work to be original; for we can use only 
original work on our guild pages. 

To the three children whose work is con- 
sidered best each month free yearly sub- 
scriptions to WEE WISDOM magazine are 
awarded. Others whose work is published 
receive guild membership cards. 
contribution is carefully read and con- 
sidered. 

Write your full name, age, and address 
clearly, and send us your very best work, 
with a note from your parents or teacher, 
stating that the work is your own original 
composition. Address letters to The WEE 
WISDOM Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. Stories and poems should reach 
us three months in advance of the issue 
for which they are intended. May ma- 
terial should be at our office before the 
twentieth of February; June material, be- 
fore the twentieth of March. Mail your 
work early. 


Icicles and Bicycles 
(Awarded a free subscription) 
By HELEN ALEXANDER (11 years) 
Ames, Iowa 


Icicles and bicycles— 
Such a pretty rime; 
Though one belongs to winter 
And one to summer time. 
Bicycles and icicles— 
They’re almost merry mates; 
For the boy who rides a wheel in June, 
In January, skates. 
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(Awarded a free subscription) 
By HENRY D. RENARD (6 years) 
Basking Ridge, N. J. 
The snow now is melting, 
The trees are still bare; 
But springtime is coming, 
With the flowers so fair. 


Indian Lullaby 
(Awarded a free subscription) 
By LORAINE EVELYN FELTON (12 years) 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Swinging on the lowest branches, 

Swinging slowly, south wind pushing, 

Swinging dreamily in a cradle, 

In a little Indian basket, 

Little Crow swings, rocks so smoothly; 

Little Crow, like great big Chi-Wak 
(chief), 

Indian babe big chief some day. 

Little Crow is strong and happy, 

Indian child sleeps heavily. 

When the sun god sends his silver, 

Sends his rays across the way, 

Little Indian, at his waking, 

Sees the dawn of one more day. 


Lan 


Flowers 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By HENRY LEE BLACK (8 years) 
Belleville, Kans. 


Now the tulips are blooming, 
And the asters are coming up; 
The violets are pretty in the grass, 

Sweet as the buttercups. 
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Young Wind of March 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By MARY HELEN STANLEY (14 years) 
Bosworth, Mo. 


The sky is blue above the green 
Of grass and bush and tree; 
And March Wind whistles down the 
lane 
Full young and blithe and free. 


He soars above the dew-wet grass 
On wings full glad and gay, 
Above the ugly, sordid things 
We meet from day to day. 


God, may my soul be like the wind, 
And give me wings, I pray, 

That I may fly far, far above 
The cruel things of the day. 


And make my soul as pure and bright 
As March’s cloudless sky, 

And give me song, so I may sing 
As I fly far and high. 


What Good Is It? 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VERA COLE (12 years) 
Baton Rouge, La. 


What good is butter without any bread? 

What good is a hat without any head? 

What good is a doughnut without any 
hole? 

What good is a stove without any coal? 

What good is a church without any 
steeple? 

What good is a crowd without any peo- 
ple? 

What good is a fire without any smoke? 

What good is a laugh without any joke? 

What good is a window without any 
pane? 

What good is a track without any train? 

What good is a garden without any 
fence? 

What good is this poem without any 
sense? 
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It’s Fun to Be Good 


(Awarded a guild membership) 


By HARRIET HANLEY (10 years) 
Gary, Ind. 


I like to be good and helpful, too; 

I like to be glad and happy and true; 
I like to serve Jesus the way I should; 
I like to play fair as a good child would. 


A Day in March 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By VIRGINIA GRIMES (10 years) 
Urbana, Ohio 


March winds are blowing, 
Winter days are going; 
Birds will soon be singing, 
Happy days they are bringing; 


Sap is slowly running, 
Woodpeckers are drumming, 
Small rays of sun 

Come out, one by one. 


Shall we go roller skating? 
I am not hesitating 

On this wonderful 

Day in March. 


Birds 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By BoBBY RUTH KELLENBERGER 
(10 years) 
Cherryvale, Kans. 


Birds are little bits of feather, flying 
Here and there; 

Singing, twittering, cheering 
Everywhere. 

No matter how far you wander, 
How far you go, 

A bird will always find you; 
This I know. 

Way up north the snowbirds 
Chirp to you; 

Down in the south the robins sing 
The whole day through. 


S, 
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The Birch Tree 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By CAROL JAHNS (9 years) 
Seattle, Wash. 


A birch tree is so happy 
With its dainty little leaves; 

They all begin their dancing 
In the gentle summer breeze. 


The Wind 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By JACQUELYN ANDERSON (8 years) 
Baltimore, Md. 


Oho, oho! the wind is at blow. 
The ships can sail today. 
The kites can fly high or low; 
The wind is blowing today, today. 


A Little Song 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By BARBARA ELAINE GLASSBURN 
(13 years) 
Craig, Colo. 


There is a little brown birdie 

Who calls me at six-thirty; 

He has a little song 

That says, “Come along, come along.” 


He sits in his little maple tree nest, 

Waiting for me to hurry and dress; 

Singing his song, “Come along, come 
along.” 


Out of the house I softly go, 

Tiptoeing softly, not to let them know; 

Playing and humming all day long 

The little old song, “Come along, come 
along.” 


Then at last when nightfall comes, 

I skip to bed to wait till morn, 

And hear the song, “Come along, come 
along.” 
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Cotton Fields 


(Awarded a guild membership) 
By FRANCES ELLEN STONG (10 years) 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The cotton plants are pink and green, 
With bursting bolls of snowy white, 
And all together in the light 

They make a very pretty sight. 


The cotton pickers on their way 
Between the rows of bursting bolls, 
Sing soft, low music all the day, 
In their sort of crooning way. 


Sfring 
(Awarded a guild membership) 
By LEILA SACKETT (12 years) 
Rochester, Minn. 


The birds are returning, 
To the home of a year ago, 

And while their nests they’re repairing, 
They are flying to and fro. 


The grass is sending up shoots of green, 
While buds of every kind are seen; 

And here and there are also found 
Gopher holes in great big mounds. 


Shring 
(Awarded « guild membership) 
By Betty RUTH BUSHNELL (10 years) 
Whittier, Calif. 


Softly now the spring is coming, 
Winter soon will fade away, 

Autumn leaves and little snowflakes 
We shall see no more at play. 


Tiny leaves will soon be budding; 
Flowers awake in colors gay; 

Little children’s happy voices, 
Sing and shout in merry play. 
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Few of the brightly colored bits of 
postal paper that we take such pains to 
collect can tell a more interesting story 
than the Haitian stamp that is pictured 
below. It tells the story of Henri Chris- 
tophe, the negro slave who rose to be 
king of the western end of the island of 
Haiti. 

Christophe, who was. called King 
Henry I, believed that his subjects 
should not be idle. He made sure that 
they all worked, growing sugar cane or 
cotton, erecting fine buildings, or doing 
some other kind of labor. This idea of his 
may seem to us to have been a good one, 
but Henri’s leisure-loving black subjects 
hated him for making them work. 

More than a hundred years have 
passed since Henri Christophe lived, 
yet even today he is so disliked by the 
Haitians that his picture has never been 
put on a Haitian stamp. He was the 
most progressive ruler that little coun- 
try ever had, but the only adhesive that 
reminds us of him is the stamp shown 
on this page, which pic- 
tures the ruins of his for- 
tress, or citadel, as it is 
called. 


The citadel is a huge 
stone building, standing on 
a rocky hilltop. Far beneath 
the high tower that stands 
out against the sky are 
dungeons, treasure vaults, and store- 
rooms for food. When Christophe first 
built his citadel, three hundred and 
sixty-five bronze cannon—one for each 
day in the year—thrust their blunt muz- 
zles out through holes in the gray walls 
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of the fortress, a warning to intruders. 

One of the most interesting tales told 
of King Henri is the story of the time 
he tricked an English admiral who was 


visiting him. The admiral was in- 
vited to review the Haitian troops. He 
and King Henri sat on the lawn in front 
of the royal palace. The soldiers 
marched from behind one wing of the 
palace, past the king and his guest, then 
on behind the other wing of the palace. 

The Englishman was amazed as com- 
pany after company of big, well-drilled 
soldiers swung past him. He thought that 
he had seen thirty thousand men. What 
he did not know was that as soon as the 
troops got behind the palace they quickly 
changed to different uniforms and 
marched out again. He had seen the same 
thousand men thirty different times. 

Henri was a clever king, but 
his subjects became so tired of enforced 
work that they revolted. When Henri 
saw that he could no longer command 
their loyalty, he shot himself, using a 
golden bullet. His family 
took his body to the citadel 
and buried it in the court- 
yard there. From that day 
to this the fortress has been 
deserted. 

Parts of the huge old cas- 
tle have been torn down by 
people who were looking 
for the treasure that Henri was sup- 
posed to have hidden in its walls, but 
no one has found any gold yet. Today 
the lonely fortress seems to say to the 
people of Haiti, “I will not let you forget 
Henri Christophe.” 
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GYDSIES 


By Kaye Marshall 


The gypsies have camped by the little stream 
That runs through our meadow lot. 
They have built a fire and are making stew 
In a big black iron pot. 


One came with a pail to the little spring; 
She was dressed in red and gold, 

With a gay little kerchief on her head, 
And her eyes were black and bold. 


Tonight we shall go to the gypsy camp, 
With Daddy and Uncle Ned, 

To watch them dance by the leaping flames, 
While the stars shine overhead. 


I think sometimes they are fairy folk, 
For they seem so very queer; 

They come by night when we're fast asleep, 
And by night they disappear. 
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“¢\0000 — 00 — 00!” 


the March 
wind howls against the Good 


Words Booster Ship. 
oo!” 

Captain Speak-no-evil stands at the 
pilot’s wheel. “We'll need all hands on 
deck to handle the ship, if we are to 
make headway against such a wind as 
this. Boosters, stand by.” 

“Aye, aye, sir!” The Boosters are al- 
ready lined up awaiting orders. 

“Boosters, we have decided to make 
our annual voyage to the Land of Love. 
Are we to let the winds of selfish 
thoughts and careless words defeat us?” 

“No!” chorus the Boosters. 

“Then we shall have to trim the sails 
carefully. Our sails, kindness, consider- 
ation, cheerfulness, and honesty, each 
will need many Boosters. Our main- 
sail, good words, will need other Boost- 
ers to handle it. The rest stand by to 
assist where needed.” 

“Qoo0o—oo—oo!”’ the wind continues 
to howl about the ship, as the Boosters 
take their stations. 

“Captain,” one of the Boosters sent 
to handle the mainsail, Good Words, 
hurries back to Captain Speak-no-evil, 
“a mainsail halyard is fouled.” 

Our Captain looks serious. “Well, 
some one must go aloft and clear it. 
We can’t sail against the winds of self- 
ish thoughts and careless words with- 
out Good Words to help us. The sailor 
‘hat goes aloft to clear that sail must 
de one that makes a habit of speaking 
and thinking only good words. Do we 


““Qo0000—oo— 
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GOOD WORDS 


have such a Booster in our group?” 

The Captain peers intently down at 
the group about him. Bob steps for- 
ward. 

“T’d like to go aloft, sir. I have tried 
very hard to speak only good words for 
the last month.” 

“That’s the spirit, Bob,’ Captain 
Speak-no-evil declares, looking down 
from the quarter deck. “The task is 
yours.” 

“Qoooo—oo—oo!”’ the wind whistles 
as Bob carefully climbs the shrouds and 
frees the huge sail. The other Boosters 
on deck reef the mainsail, and as Bob 
comes down to rejoin them the ves- 
sel steadies and The Good Words Boost- 
er Ship again gets under way for the 
Land of Love. 

““Qoo00o—oo—oo!” The contrary wind 
dies away and lets the ship pass. Winds 
of careless words and selfish thoughts 
cannot prevail against good words. 

If you have not yet joined our Booster 
Club, do so at once. Address your letter 
to The Good Words Booster Club Sec- 
retary, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. We 
will send you an application blank and 
full directions for joining. Members 
are expected to keep the club pledge and 
to report once a month for four months. 
Booster pins may be earned by making 
four monthly reports and sending a 
WEE WISDOM subscription to some 
friend. 


Keep on trying, Peggy, and soon there 
will be no quarrels at all. You are do- 
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ing good work, and we expect a fine re- 
port next month. 

Dear Secretary: My report this month is 
quite some better but I still have lots to 
work for. I have tried very hard to con- 
trol my temper, and it does not get the bet- 
ter of me very often. My brother and I 
do not quarrel so much as we used to. The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me in many in- 
stances and I am very grateful to you for 
sending both the passport and it to me. 

I have received many interesting letters 
from others all over the United States, and 
I now have quite a few pen pals.—Peggy 
Pockman. 


Congratulations on your good work, 
Hilda. Keep it up. 

Dear Secretary: I am getting along very 
well, and I am trying very hard to keep the 
pledge. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
morning and night, and many times during 
the day. Mother said that she noticed an 
improvement. I hope that I can keep my 
pledge faithfully—Hilda Woodard. 


In far-away Japan, David is trying 
to speak only good words. Let’s all try 
to be more faithful in keeping the pledge 
this month, just as he is trying to do. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very much 
for your letter that I got day before yester- 
day. I am going to hang The Prayer of 
Faith on the wall beside my desk. I am 
going to try to keep the rules. I have not 
been trying hard to keep the pledge, but 
I am going to try harder. 

I like WEE WISDOM a lot. As soon as I 
get it I read it right away. I am in fourth 
grade. We attend the Calvert School and 
my mother is my teacher. I have four 
brothers and one sister. My oldest brother 
is at college in America.—David Bach 
(Kumamoto, Japan). 


To apologize is seldom an easy thing 
to do, but the result is almost al- 
ways’ worthwhile. Mamie’s 
apology saved her a good friend. 

Dear Secretary: Here I am writ- 
ing my letter. I am keeping up the 
rules as best I can. One 
day I was quarreling with 
my girl friend and I was 
going to say a hateful word 
when suddenly I remem- 
bered that I was a member 
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of The Good Words Booster Club. I stoppe 
right then and there and had to apologiz 
—Mamie Szwarko. 


Lloyd is using the constant, eve 
ready Helper. Do you let Him help yo: 
in every need? 

Dear Secretary: I am glad to say I hav: 
kept the pledge pretty good. Only once o° 
twice did I forget. I always think Go| 
is my help in every need when somethin : 
goes wrong. This is my first report. i 
hope to keep on living up to the pledg:. 
—Lloyd Cotter. 


Keep on trying, Carolyn. It is good 
practice to keep a goal always in front 
of you. As soon as you reach one goal, 
set up another one farther ahead, and 
you will always be making progress. 

Dear Secretary: I have a better report 
this month. I have not quite reached my 
goal yet, but I am getting along quite a 
bit better. I liked your letter and the leaf- 
let very well. We are going to have a 
party at school. We are going to have a 
sketching trip this week. This is going 
to be the first of our art work.—Carolyn 
Kaufman. 


Forgiveness is a very precious and 
lovely gift. All of us at times.do things 
for which we are sorry afterwards, and 
how sweet it is to know that we are for- 
given! We are very glad that Virginia 
is learning to forgive. * 

Dear Boosters: I am writing this month 
to tell you how I have kept my pledge. I 
don’t think I have succeeded very well this 
month. Thank you for your lovely letter. 

A little girl said something that was not 
very nice to me, and it made me angiy. 
That night when I went to bed I said The 
Prayer of Faith for the little girl, and I 
felt better afterwards. My Booster pin 
helps me a lot. I will try 
to keep the pledge better 
next month.—Virginia Lve 
Armitage. 

Cheerfulness is one of 
the points in our Boost»r 
pledge. Everybody lik:s 
to have a cheerful pers: 
about, and tasks are nt 
nearly so difficult if \e 
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tart them with a smile. 
Dear Secretary: I repeat The Prayer of 
aith every morning. I forget sometimes, 
‘ut I am trying to keep the pledge. I 
enjoy my Booster pin. I am trying to mind 
cuickly and not be cross when spoken to. 
-Nancy Hill. 


The Prayer of Faith is helping Jane to 
ontrol Mr. Temper. The next time you 
ind yourself becoming angry, go where 
you can be alone for a few minutes and 
repeat the prayer several times until 
your self-control returns. It will save 
you from an ugly quarrel. Try it. 

Dear Secretary: I have done fine so far 
this month. I am in the fifth grade. I 
kept The Prayer of Faith on my mind. I 
have five letters to write eaeh month. I 
try to keep up in my writing. I am home 
all alone and thought I would write to you. 
I will not send just yet for WEE WISDOM. 
I read my girl friend’s WEE WISDOM every 
month. I like it very much. I always read 
the Booster Club page. 

I got very angry with my brother to- 
night, but The Prayer of Faith kept me 
from being very cross. I want to thank you 
for sending me the Booster application blank 
for my friend. I will send it to her as soon 
as possible. I will close now and will try 
to be very good the rest of the month. 
—Jane Lambert. 


Last summer, Dorothy had a lovely 
trip abroad; and though we could not 
publish her letter then, we have saved it, 
knowing that our boosters will enjoy it, 
too. Rejoicing in another’s good in- 
creases our own happiness. 


Dear Booster Club: I am now enjoying 
Italy here on one of the northern lakes. 

I am seeing so many marvelous things, 
things I thought I would never, never see. 

The trip has been grand. We just fin- 
ished touring southern Italy by way of 
Genoa, Pisa, Rome, Naples, and up again 
io Rome, Florence, Milano. We are now 
‘a Intra on Lago Maggiore. We have vis- 
ed many interesting places all along, such 
“3 the Leaning Tower of Pisa, the Roman 
“orum, the Coliseum, Pompei, the Island of 
Capri, the Blue Grotto, and so on. 

My very best wishes to you and all the 
=e Lampa (Intra Novara, 
‘taly). 
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Resolve now that no unkind winds 
are going to keep you from having a 
happy and joyous month. 

THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


Milton Maynor: prayers for his father’s 
health; Blanche Francis Goodman: prayers 
for health and success in school for herself 
and other Boosters; Fubuna Harrison 
Princewill: prayers; Raymond G. Prince- 
will: success in school; Power Alalibo Olu 
George: prayers; Omena Sam _ Young 
Harry: prayers; Thomas Henry: prayers 
for success in his school work and for 
prosperity; Julia Lee Henry: success in 
school work and prosperity; Araminta 
Eversole: prayers for mother’s health; 
Margaret Kramer: prayers for self and 
family; Mary Rhodes: success in school 
work, and prosperity for her home; 
Delbert Maynor: prayers for health and for 
success in school work; Beatrice Bledsole: 
prayers for Booster club members, and spe- 
cial healing prayers for one member; Nancy 
Wilson: prayers; Elizabeth Stath: prayers 
for health; Elmer Kramer: prayers for 
self and family; Lyman E. Adkins: prayers 
to be a good, strong boy and man, and 
prayers for father to get a steady position; 
La Vaughn Penn: prayers for success in 
school work, and for self and mother prayers 
for prosperity and health; Richard Foulk: 
prayers for mother to get a position; Ad- 
rian Allen: prayers to improve her writ- 
ing. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Jean Pickard, 108 8. Gardiner Ave., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Janice Treat (13 years), 20 
Brainerd Ave., Middleton, Conn.; Richard 
Foulk (10 years), Morenci, Mich.; Eliza- 
beth Stath (12 years), 648 Essex St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; Hazel Zeeman, (9 years), 
196 Elston Ave., Benoni, Transvaal, South 
Africa; Dora Marie Sorensen (9 years), 
Box 3738, Guerneville, Calif.; Virginia Slaw- 
ter (13 years), 40 Elbertson St., Elmhurst, 
N. Y.; Charlotte Weir, 1150 West 46th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Alice Armstrong, Wabi- 
goon, Ontario, Canada (wishes to corre- 
spond with another stamp collector). 
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Proving Ourselves 
LESSON 9, MARCH 4, 1934 


Months ago, one of our Bible lessons 
told us of two little boys who lived in 
Judea. These boys were cousins, and 
their names were John and Jesus. John 
was six months older than Jesus. Both 
boys are men in our lesson for today. 

When John was still little more than 
a boy, he became convinced that Jesus 
was the Christ, the Son of God, the Mes- 
siah that God had promised all through 
the ages to send to the Jews. Asa very 
young man, John went about the coun- 
try telling the people that Jesus, the 
Messiah, had come to live on earth, and 
warning them to stop their evil ways 
and prepare themselves to live as Jesus 
would teach them to live. 


Some of you will remember the story 
of Jesus’ going to the river Jordan and 
asking John to baptize Him. It is hard 
for us to see how John could have had 
any doubt in his mind that Jesus was 
really the King that had been promised 
the Jews. Yet, in the lesson for today, 
John, who had been thrown into prison, 
sent a messenger to Jesus asking Him 
if He was really the Savior who was to 
come to the Jews. You will find this part 
of the Bible story in Matthew 11:1-5. 

John doubted because Jesus did not 
do the things that John expected Him 
to do. John expected Jesus to be very 
hard on the people who were not living 
as John wanted them to live. Jesus 
knew that by showing His love for the 
people He would more quickly and sure- 
ly be able to convince them that they 
were making mistakes than He could 


by being hard and cruel to then. 

Jesus told John’s messengers to g) 
and tell John that He was healing the 
sick and bringing happiness and plenty 
to all. Then John could judge for him- 
self whether or not Jesus was the 
Christ. 

There is a verse in the Bible which 
says, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Jesus left John to judge Him 
by the way He was living and the things 
He was doing for others. There is a 
good lesson in this for us: We cannot 
prove to others that we are kind and 
honest and courageous by telling them 
that we are, but by being kind, honest, 
and brave on the playground and at 
home, at all times. 

A thought to keep in mind this week: 

My actions speak louder than my 
words. 


Choosing Thought Seed 
LESSON 10, MARCH 11, 1934 


Jesus often taught the people whio 
came to Him by speaking in parables. 
A parable is a story of everyday hap- 
penings, told in such a way as to teach 
a religious truth. 

In the lesson for today, which you 
will find in Matthew 13:1-8, we have 
the parable of the sower. In Jesus’ time 
and country, grain was sown by hand 
and the seeds were scattered over tiie 
ground, instead of being planted in ros 
as we sow our grain today. Jesus usd 
the story of the farmer sowing his gra: 1 
to show people that helpful though s 
are continually being sown in our min |. 
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Some of the farmer’s seed “fell by 
che wayside, and the birds came and 
levoured them.” If we shut our minds 
ogainst a good thought seed and refuse 
-o believe in it, our minds become hard 
nd the thought cannot find root. Then 
't is taken away or, in other words, we 
forget it. 

“Other (seeds) fell upon the rocky 
places, where they had not much earth.” 
Many good thoughts come to our minds, 
but we do not give them the necessary 
attention to help them to grow. They 
die if they are not fed. If we want 
good thoughts to grow in our minds, we 
must feed them. 


Do you understand what we mean by 
feeding our thoughts? If some one 
should give you a good thought, such as 
“Be ye kind to one another,” and you 
stilled the other thoughts in your mind 
and kept thinking that one thought, you 
would be feeding it. 

“And others fell upon the thorns; 
and the thorns grew up and choked 
them.” 

Our minds are sometimes so filled 
with selfish thoughts that the good 
thought seeds become choked. We think 
so much about the things we want to 
do and to have 
that we cannot 
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our thought seed just as truly as we 
would choose flower seed. Shall we 
watch our thoughts this week and 
choose only good thought seed? 


I think about health and joy and 
strength. 


Two Kinds of Faith 


LESSON 11, MARCH 18, 1934 


Our Bible lesson for today, which you 
will find in Matthew 15:21-28, tells the 
story of a woman whose little daughter 
was very ill. The Bible says she was 
“vexed with a demon.” This woman 
had great faith that Christ could heal 
her child. She went to Him with what 
we call unfaltering faith. That means 
that in her heart she knew He could and 
would heal her child, and He did. 


The Bible tells us another story about 
faith. This other story is the story of 
Peter’s trying to walk on the water. 
Peter said to Jesus, “Bid me come unto 
thee upon the waters.” When Jesus 
said to him, “Come,” Peter had faith 
that he could go and he started, but 
when the waves dashed about him the 
task looked impossible, and his faith 
faltered; that is, 
he became afraid. 


feed our good 
thoughts, and 
they die out of 
our minds. 

“And others 
fell upon the good 
ground, and 
yielded fruit.” 

When a good 
thought comes to 
our minds and we 
feed it by think- 
ing it often, it 
grows and brings 


Peter would have 
sunk had not Je- 
sus saved him. 
These two sto- 
ries tell us of two 
kinds of faith. 
The one is the 
faith that is 
strong and 
steady, even 
when, from all we 
can see and know 
with our eyes and 
our minds, the 


us much joy. 
We can choose 


things we want to 
do seem impossi- 
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ble. The other faith is strong when the 
task seems quite possible, but falters 
when the way becomes hard. 

Had the woman’s faith faltered as 
did Peter’s, her daughter might not have 
been made well. 

Had Peter’s faith been of the unfal- 
tering kind, the story of his walking 
on the water would have had a better 
ending; he would have walked to Jesus 
in triumph, and perhaps Peter’s faith 
would never again have faltered. 

After we have once tested our faith 
and found it unfaltering, it is much 
easier for us to have faith again when 
we need it. 

Each of us puts his confidence in some 
one, in Father or Mother or in older 
brothers or sisters or in teachers; or 
perhaps we trust the policeman who 
helps us across a busy street. We trust 
these persons because we can see them 
with our eyes and their voices encour- 
age us. We have followed their instruc- 
tions before and have found that we 
can trust them. 

We cannot see the heavenly Father 
with our eyes, nor hear His voice with 
our ears, nor feel the comfort of plac- 
ing our hand in His, but we can know 
that He is with us at all times. This 
knowing is called faith, and it is felt 
with our hearts. We can grow this 
faith by trusting His wisdom to guide 
us, His love to protect us. 

The following thought will help us 
to strengthen our faith: 

In Him will I trust, and I shall have 
no fear. 


We Review Our Lessons 
LESSON 12, MARCH 25, 1934 


Did you know that minds and souls 
grow in much the same way that bodies 
grow? From the time a baby is born 
it is given only as much food as it can 


use in growing a strong, healthy bod; 
As each month and each year passes. 
the child is given larger quantities o° 
food to satisfy its growing demands. 

With each year of a child’s life h: 
is given more and more to think abou. 
At first his lessons are very easy, bu. 
as he grows able to understand mor: 
and more, the lessons given him ar: 
harder. Many of you WEE WISDOM 
readers are now ready for high school, 
and some of you have already entered. 
You understand what we mean by hard- 
er lessons. 


You know how minds and bodies 
grow. Souls grow by meeting and going 
through new experiences. 

For the last three months our Bible 
lessons have been taken from the New 
Testament. If you have read the 
lessons carefully, thought much about 
them, and tried to follow the instruc- 
tions, you have grown both in mind and 
soul. It is well to go back over your 
Bible lessons to see how much better you 
understand them now than you did when 
you first studied them. In this way you 
can tell how much you have grown. 

As you may have given away some 
of your old magazines, we shall give 
you the subjects of the lessons studied 
in January and February: 

Gifts for the Christ Child. What are 
they? 

God’s Voice. Does God speak to you? 

Correcting Mistakes. How is it best 
done? 

Our Standards. What are yours? 

Using God-Given Wisdom. Have you 
learned to do it? 

Good Fruit or Evil. 
fruit do you represent? 

The Man of Good Cheer. Who is He 

God Answers Prayer. Are you learn- 
ing to pray? 

To help you to grow strong spirit 
ually, use this thought: 

I ask God’s guidance, and I trust Hin 
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BY JATTA 


“Last tag,” shouted Ann Beth. 
“Last tag, yourself,” laughed Daisy 
Dean as she scampered across the 
Millers’ porch to the door. Marjorie 
met her in the doorway. 

“Why, Marjorie,’ Daisy Dean ex- 
claimed breathlessly, “you are all ready 
to go somewhere! Aren’t we going to 
have a cooking lesson today?” 

Just then Marjorie’s father drove the 
automobile down the driveway, and 
honked. Mrs. Miller came downstairs 
with her hat on. 

“Surprise!” cried Marjorie. “We are 
to have a cooking lesson, but it will be 
different today. We are to learn how 
people prepare food in big quantities. 
Restaurants have giant recipes instead 
of the tiny ones that families use.” 

Soon the car drew up in front of a 
group of buildings, and stopped before 
one that had the sign “Unity Inn” on 
the corner. Mrs. Miller and the girls 
went in. 

“Surely,” said the girl at the desk, 
“we shall be glad to show you through 
the kitchens.” A smiling guide led them 
back to an office where the manager 
greeted them. 

“What would you like to see first?” 
he asked. 

“T’d like to see the giant recipes,” said 
Ann Beth. 

The manager handed her a book. 

“Here are the recipes for the food we 
are serving today,” he said. 

“Nut bread,” read Ann Beth. “Eight- 

en pounds of flour, ten pounds of 
“ugar, one and one half gallons of milk. 
Jh, these are big quantities!” she ex- 
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claimed. 


“Yes,” the manager replied, “we use 
forty quarts of milk, sixteen quarts 
of cream, and twenty to thirty pounds of 
butter every day. Most of these sup- 
plies, as well as many of our vegetables, 
come from Unity Farm near Kansas 
City. Our buckwheat flour, whole- 
wheat flour, cracked wheat, and corn 
meal are all ground at Unity Farm. 
Now do you want to see the kitchens?” 

“Indeed we do,” said Mrs. Miller. 

So she and the children were led back 
to the shining workshop where big mix- 
ing machines that hold more than thirty 
quarts of dough were mixing bread, 
then to the long tables where all sorts 
of salads were spread in tempting ar- 
ray. 

“Look at the big oven with all the 
trays in it,” Daisy Dean cried. ‘Why, 
it must hold thirty pies instead of two, 
as our oven at home does. This oven 
is almost as big as our playhouse.” 

Over in one corner of the kitchen 
cakes were being iced, and in another, 
vegetables were being prepared. The 
children looked and looked, until at last 
Mrs. Miller led them back to the dining 
room where they chose their luncheon. 

“This is a party,” sighed Marjorie 
as she finished her dessert of banana 
fluff. “Don’t you girls wish we could 
cook some of the things we’ve had?” 

“But all the recipes are so huge,” 
objected Daisy Dean. 

At that very moment the manager 
came to their table with four slips of 
paper. On each slip was typed this 
small recipe for: 


(Please turn to page 46) 
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Windmills or Weather Vanes 


By LAURENCE FULLER 


| hier IN THE sky and tulips and 
Dutch windmills on the blackboard 
at school mean that March is here. 
Windmills may mean various things: 
a paper pinwheel, an iron windmill that 
pumps water on a farm, or a big Dutch 
windmill that grinds corn. 

Here is the way to make the sim- 
plest possible windmill. Take a piece 
of paper about ten inches square and 
fold it across diagonally from corner 
to corner, both ways. Now open the 
paper and cut along the creases to with- 
in 4 inch of the center, as in figure 1. 

Fold corners A, B, C, and D to the 
center, as in figure 2. Push a pin through 
the corners, through the center of the 
paper, and on into the end of a small 
stick. A light breeze will start the 
wheel whirling merrily. 

You can easily build a larger wind- 
mill or weather vane that will last a 
long time. A hardwood stick 114 inches 
square and 2 feet long makes an ex- 
cellent shaft. 

The blades of the windmill, similar 
to those used on an airplane, should be 
of soft wood boards 1 inch thick, 2 


inches wide, and 1 foot long. With 1 
sharp jackknife whittle them to the 
shape shown in figure 3. The outer encs 
of the blades should be less than 14 inci 
thick. 

Find the exact center of each blade, 
and make a notch there so that the two 
blades may be fitted together at right 
angles to each other, as in figures 3 and 
4. Fasten them together with small 
brads. Bore a hole in the center of this 
hub a little larger than an 8-penny nail. 

The fan tail is made of a thin box 
board 6 inches long and 3 or 4 inches 
wide. It may be shaped as A in figure 
5, or a boy who is handy with a knife 
may fashion it to resemble some animal 
or bird. If you do this it is best to trace 
the design before starting to whittle. 

Make a slot 2 inches deep in one end 
of the shaft; see figure 6. The slot 
should be as wide as the thickness of 
the fan tail. Slip the fan tail into the 
slot and nail with 2 or 3 brads, as A 
in figure 5. 

Fasten the blades to the front end of 
the shaft with an 8-penny nail at B, fig- 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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O WONDER the March Hare is 

mad. It’s the March wind blow- 

ing him sidewise all the time that makes 

him mad.” Kegs had to stop and turn 

his back to the wind, to keep from hav- 

ing the words blown right back into 
his throat. 

Red whirled around. “I’m going to 
walk backward awhile, too. I can hard- 
ly get my breath,” he panted. 

Coralee turned around to keep them 
company. “It wasn’t the hare that was 
mad, Kegs; it was the Hatter.” 

“What hatter?’ Cousin Bob wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, you know,” explained David. 
“The Mad Hatter and the March Hare 
that were having tea with the Dormouse 
in ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ ” 

“But which one was mad?” asked 
Chink. 

“Both of them,” Andy decided the 
question. 

“Well, I’m right with them,” Kegs 
said. “I’ve had to chase my cap twice, 


and I dropped my history and the papers 


‘lew out all over the field, just on ac- 
count of this good-for-nothing wind.” 

“Good for nothing is right,” Chink 
said. “A fellow can’t even fly a kite 
this wind.” 

“I guess it helps to bring out the 
‘vee buds,” Coralee said, “but I wish it 
ouldn’t be quite so rough about it.” 
“Wouldn’t it be fun if we could have 


The March Wind and the Spartans 


some adventures, as Alice did?’”’ Cousin 
Bob asked. 

Red laughed. “I always wanted to see 
the White Rabbit all dressed up.” 

“I'd love to see Bill the Lizard,” 
David added. 

“And the Duchess,” Coralee reminded 
them. 

“Wouldn’t it be grand if this wind 
would pick us up and set us down in 
some magic land?” Red’s flight of fancy 
was cut short by a speck of dust that 
the wind blew into his eye. “Oh, boy! 
that hurts,” he cried. “Help me to get 
it out, somebody.” The gang gathered 
around him. 

“We can’t do a thing in this wind,” 
David said. 

“Let’s go over behind Watsons’ barn,” 
Cousin Bob suggested. “We'll be out of 
the wind there.” 

The gang crawled through the fence 
and ran across the field to the barn. 

“Boy!” Kegs panted. “It’s a relief 
to get out of that wind.” 

“Itv’ll be a bigger relief to get this 
dirt out of my eye,” Red said impatient- 
ly. “See if you can find it, David.” 

After David had tried several times 
to remove the object, Red blinked and 
smiled. “It’s gone,” he announced. 

Chink had just opened his mouth to 
say, “Let’s get on over to the Roost,” 
when a strange sound came. from inside 
the barn. It was like a wail or a moan. 
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The Spartans stood as if 
frozen. 

“Maybe it was the wind,” 
Cousin Bob said at last. 

“Of course,” Red agreed 
as they started around the 
barn. Suddenly, as the 
wind slackened, they heard 
it again—a sort of long- 
drawn-out cry of distress. 
Again they stopped as 
though turned to stone. The 
wind became noisy again, 
and Kegs had to get close 
to Red’s ear to make Red 
hear him. 

“That wasn’t the wind,” 
he said shakily. Red looked 
at him and solemnly shook 
his head. David crept 
slowly towards the door of 
the barn, beckoning the 
others to follow. The door 
was closed but the Spartans 
could peep through the 
cracks. The inside of the 
barn was dark and de- 
serted looking. There was 
no movement, no light. 
David pushed the door open 
slowly, an inch at a time. 
The wind swirled and 
howled. The door creaked 
and the gang slipped quiet- 
ly into the gloomy barn. 

“What’ll we do, now that 
we’re in here?” Chink 
whispered to David. 

“We'd better get out.” 
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“Maybe it’s a ghost,” sai | 
Cousin Bob. 

“Don’t be silly,” Rel 
snapped under his breat! . 
“You know there aren’t any 
ghosts.” 

“Tf that wind would de 
down, we could hear wheie 
the sound comes from.” 
said Chink softly. 

“Tt came from the loft.” 
Andy whispered. 

“Well, if any one’s in 
trouble, it’s for us to help,” 
David told them. 

“Yes, but first hadn’t we 
better get your father or 
some one?” Kegs hesitated. 

“Are we Spartans, or 
aren’t we?” Andy asked. 
No more was said. The 
gang, clinging to one an- 
other, moved slowly to- 
wards the ladder. David 
and Andy went first. 

“Say, Red,” Kegs begged, 
“let me get ahead of you. 
I don’t want to go up last.” 

“Neither do I,” Red an- 
swered. “Anyhow, if we 
had to get out in a hurry, 
you’d be in the best place.” 

“Yes, I would!” Kegs 
was pulling himself up as 
rapidly as he could. “You'd 
all fall on me—that’s what 
would happen.” 

The voice of the wind, 
first whining and then ris- 


Kegs had started towards 
the door when the sound 
came once more. The gang drew close 
together. 

“It sounds like a woman,” whispered 
David. 

“What would a woman be doing in 
this dark old barn?” Coralee wanted to 
know. 


ing to a roar, had an added 
weirdness in the emptiness 
of the old barn. Now and then during 
a lull, a queer, rasping noise could be 
heard. David stopped. 
“It sounds like some one moving in 
the straw,” he whispered to Andy. 
The word was passed down the /ine 
until it came to Red. 
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sai | “Tt sounds like some one moving in sleeps,” guessed Cousin Bob at once. 
te straw,” he repeated, then added: “Yes, and he forgot to turn off his 

Rel ‘avid can’t see a thing. It must be _ radio when he left this morning.” 

eat! . < mething without a body. Maybe we’d “A woman’s voice!” Kegs rolled on 

Lany better go back.” the straw in relieved laughter. 

Kegs trembled so that he had trouble “Well, a violin wailing in that wind 
ide .. keeping his hold on the ladder, but he did sound like a woman’s voice,”’ Cora- 
rheie ‘id not back down. lee insisted. 
om,” “We'll stick with the others,” he “You needn’t laugh so hard,” Red 

-hispered. told Kegs. “You were begging me not 
loft,” Then the silence was broken by a to make you come up last.” 

crash. A loud voice boomed from the Kegs sat up. “But you thought it 

‘sin shadows of the loft. The Spartans could was something without a body.” 
elp,” hear it above the whining wind and the “Red was right,” said Andy. 

creaking of the old barn door. It was “What do you mean?” Chink asked. 
"t we not a woman’s voice this time, but the Coralee laughed. “Of course he was,” 
or or deep voice of a man. : she said. “It was something without a 
rated. “And that,” the voice rang out, “was body. All there was in this place was 


3, or 
sked. 
The 
e al- 
to- 
David 


a violin solo coming to you from station @ Voice.” 

” David laughed aloud and sprang “Cousin Bob was wishing for adven- 
up through the opening. Andy was close ture,” David grinned. “Well, he got it.” 
behind him, and together they threw “When you think of it,” Red told 
open the wooden door through which them, “it was almost like magic. What 
hay was pitched into the loft, flooding adventure did Alice in Wonderland ever 
the loft with light. The others scram- have that was more wonderful than 
gged, bled up just as the light revealed a bed meeting a voice in an empty barn loft?” 
A drs in one corner with an alarm clock beside David turned the radio off and the 
q ae it. On a soap box by the bed, a radio gang started down the ladder. 

i was throwing its entertainment into “It’s this wind, I tell you,” Kegs in- 
the dark corners of the loft. sisted. “It’s made us just like the Mad 


“i “It’s where the Watsons’ hired man Hatter and the March Hare.” 
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The Singing Trail 
(Continued from page 9) 


onokka’s brow. 

“Kabibonokka has spoken. Come!” 
he cried. 

Even as he spoke, there came the 
sound of sweet music, gay but also gen- 
tle; and South Wind, with his flute, 
came in sight. A beaded band, holding 
a single feather, bound his brow. His 
ornaments were simple, but he wore 
them as a prince. 

“Little Sunbeam,” he said, “I ask the 
great happiness of dancing the dance 
of thanksgiving for you. Will you ac- 
cept my gift?” 

North Wind turned on him savagely 
and lifted his voice; but Little Sunbeam 
drew the veil from before her face, 
smiled, and gave South Wind her hand. 
A power stronger than Kabibonokka— 
South Wind with his gentle ways and 
soft music—had defeated the proud 
Kabibonokka. 

A great anger shook North Wind; an 
anger so fierce that those who saw it 
trembled before him. Then he turned 
and ran with great, leaping bounds up 
the trail, and soon was lost to sight over 
the mountain top. 


Since that time no one has seen him, 
though often the rage of the sweeping 
north wind is felt, and when storms 
blow and people shiver before the cold, 
they hear the fury of Kabibonokka’s 
voice: 

“T am Kabibonokka, North Wind. No 
power can overcome me. No force can 
turn me aside, for there is no other force 
so great asI. I am Kabibonokka, North 
Wind!” Rising in ever-increasing vol- 
ume, swelling, screaming, sweeping over 
the mountain, then fading away in a 
singing whisper; only to rise again, 
whirl, roar, shake, tear, and fade away, 
over and over. 

When the Indians heard his voice, 
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their custom was to gather together fo 
warmth, and to say: 

“Kabibonokka is singing, but fear hin 
not; for always gentle South Win: 
comes again, and dances the dance o° 
Thanksgiving for Little Sunbeam, an: 
cold North Wind vanishes into th» 
mountains from which he comes.” 

Grandmother finished her story; ani 
the children listened to the wind as it 
roared outside. Little Cynthia’s face 
was sorrowful. 

“Poor Kabibonokka,” she said. “I 
teel sorry for him, so cold and lonely.” 

“He alone was to blame,” retorted 
Daniel. “He might have had friends 
and stayed with them, if he had not 
been proud, and cruel. Is not that so, 
Grandmother?” 

Grandmother smiled. 


“True, my dear. Those who are self- 
ish and unkind walk alone; while to 
have love and kindness in your heart 
brings an answering love and kindness 
from others.” 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 
All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in m». 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick ; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are he) . 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


By FRANCIS J. FULVIO 


Across 1 2 3 


. To bind. 
. Everybody. 


4 


© 


. If you are fond 
of sweets, you 


are to 
have a sweet 

11. Goes up, as a_ 
bird does. 

13. An enemy. 

15. A monkey. 

18. A short way of 
saying “it is.” [zs 

21. The limb that 
extends from 
the shoulder to |?’ 
the hand. 

23. Form of the 
verb “have.” 

25. What every 
pupil does in 33 34 
school. 

26. Away from. 


18 19 zo 


31 


27. What children 
do with a lem- 
on pie. 


21 


28 


39 


1s 


22 23 24 


29 Ke) 


32 


40 


az 
28. An instrument 


that opens a 
lock. 


43 


30. A kind of “tea” 
used in playing golf. 

33. Johnny has no more pie because he - - - 
it. 

35. Interrogative pronoun that refers to 
people. 

38. Children go indoors when this sweeps 
the city. 

40. Used over wood to make it attractive. 

12. This vegetable is small and round. 

13. Small insect that lives in the ground. 


Down 
. Pertaining to an object. 
. Also. 
. An article. 
. Exclamation. 


. Like, in the same manner. 

. That which one lends or borrows. 

. Where you liked to sit when you were 
a tot. 

3. Like. 

. Preposition. 


. Second note of the scale. 
. A gentleman always uses this form 


when addressing other men. 


. Fags or wearies. 

. A daisy-shaped flower. 

. A liquid served at meals. 
. Past tense of sit. 

. To question. 

. The month of flowers. 

. Every man wears one. 

. Plural form of verb “to be.” 
. You see with this. 

. Not there. 

. A bird. 

. Preposition meaning “to.” 

. Children spin this toy. 

. To strike, as a ball. 

. Upon. 

. In like manner. 

. Familiar name for Mother. 
. Familiar name for Father. 

. Opposite of “from.” 
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Little Leaf stretched and felt 
herself unfolding. Before she be- 
gan to unfold, she had been rolled 
up in a tiny ball. At first she was 
all rosy with sleep, but she kept 
right on stretching until she was a 
dainty pale-green maple leaf. One 
day a spring breeze came along and 
taught her how to dance. 

‘‘What a pretty little leaf you 
are!’? he whispered. ‘‘You will 
help to make a cool shade for the 
children when the sun is hot.’ 

‘Ts that why I am here?’’ asked 
Little Leaf in surprise. 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ said the breeze, 
‘‘for that, and to help make the 
world beautiful.’’ 

“Oh, I’m_ so 
happy!’’ Little 
Leaf _ fluttered, 
‘*hecause I can 
help to do such 
nice things. I’ll 
stay right here on 
this tree for- 
ever.”’ 

Near the maple 
tree was a bed of 
tulips, pink and 
red and yellow. 
They were so 
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bright and so beautiful that Lit- 

tle Leaf almost wished she wer: 

a tulip. Still, they could net 

swing and dance in the breeze as 
she was doing. 

As the days went by, Little Leaf 
grew quite large, and her dress be- 
came darker. The petals of the 
tulips faded and fell off, and their 
leaves dried and were broken. Liit- 
tle Leaf was sorry to see them go, 
for she had loved them. It was 
better to be a leaf on a tree, after 
all, for the children still played and 
tumbled in the cool shade that she 
helped to make. 

A robin with her mate came to 
live in a nest just beside Little Leaf, 
and after a while there were two 
beautiful blue eggs in the nest. 
Then one day the eggs broke open, 

and out came two 
baby birds. Dear, 
dear, what ugly 
creatures to come 
from such pretty 
eggs! Why, they 
were nothing but 
big mouths—wi'h 
not any 
feathers on thei! 
Surely, they 
could not help ‘o 
make the wo:id 
beautiful. 


Near the maple tree was a bed of 
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aby birds. were 

overed with soft 

“eathers. Some- 

imes they pulled at 

uittle Leaf and 

ried to break off her stem, but she 
only laughed. They could never 
»ull her off. She was there to stay 
and to help make the world beauti- 
ful. 

At last the days began to grow 
cooler. The baby birds had grown 
up and flown away. The children 
did not play in the shade any more. 
‘hey now liked the sunshine better. 

Then one night Jack Frost came 
to eall on Little Leaf. She had 
never seen him before. ‘‘Little 


Leaf,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s about time you 
had a new fall dress. I’ll make you 


the prettiest one you ever saw.”’ 
When the sun came up next 
morning Little Leaf was dressed 
all in searlet and gold. She flut- 
tered and danced for joy. Why, 
she was almost as bright as the tu- 
lips had been. Now she could make 
the world still more beautiful. 
She wore that dress for several 
weeks, and then—dear, dear, what- 
ever was the matter now? All the 
leaves around her had _ turned 
‘rown. They were falling off the 
‘rees. She looked at her own dress. 
't was brown too—not pretty at 
il Oh, what was wrong with 
everything ? 
‘Little Leaf,”’ 
uid North Wind, 
it’s time for you 
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Little Leaf was 
dressed all in scar- 
let and gold 


to go. Come with me.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ Little Leaf rustled. 
**T don’t want to go. I’m here to 
help make the world beautiful.”’ 

‘*But you are no longer beautiful 
yourself,’?’ North Wind reminded 
her. 

Little Leaf crackled like a piece 
of brown paper. ‘‘O North Wind,”’ 
she cried, ‘‘my dress has changed 
many times. Surely, it will change 
again if I but wait.’’ 

“No, it will not change again,”’ 
said North Wind. 

‘“Then must I give up trying to 
make the world beautiful?’’ Little 
Leaf whispered. 

‘No, indeed,’’ said North Wind, 
swinging her to and fro. ‘After 
we have played a little I will take 
you where there is other work for 
you to do.’’ 

‘Then I will go with you now,”’ 
she said gladly. 

‘‘Here we go,’’ whistled North 
Wind gayly. He 
took her whirling 
and sailing up in- 
to the air like a 
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kite. It was great fun while it lasted. 
Then he dropped her gently down 
among hundreds of other brown leaves. 

Little Leaf was disappointed. Had 
North Wind played a joke on her? Sure- 
ly, there could be no work here for her 
to do. 

But hark! a voice from the ground! 

“Welcome, Little Leaf. Didn’t you 
know that North Wind had brought you 
to the tulip bed? Now you will help 
to keep us warm through the winter. 
After a while you will get down into 
the soil and make it richer. Then our 
blossoms will be even brighter, for, you 
see, we bloom every spring.” 

Little Leaf fairly quivered with joy. 
So the lovely tulips were not gone, after 
all! They were only waiting there in 
the ground until spring; and Little Leaf 
could help them bloom again. She snug- 
gled down with a happy little rustle. 
There was still a way for her to help 
make the world beautiful. 


Windmills or Weather Vanes 


(Continued from page 34) 


ure 5. Before driving the nail, put a 
small metal washer that will act as a 
thrust washer, between the blades and 
the end of the shaft. Drive the nail in 
as far as possible and still allow the 
blades to turn freely. 

Balance the completed windmill over 
your finger, then drill a small hole at 
the exact center as at C in figure 5. 

After being painted, the windmill can 
be mounted on a clothes pole, on the 
garage, or at any point where it can 
turn freely to all four points of the 
compass. 

An 8-penny nail is used for mounting. 
Be sure that a flat washer is placed be- 
tween the bottom side of the shaft and 
the surface on which it rests. 
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The Animal Kingdom 
of the J. Z. G. 


(Continued from page 15) 


that she loved. She slipped out of Phil's 
arms and pattered over to Keith. At 1 
word from him she stood on her hin 
legs and barked; then walked across 
the basement on her hind legs, climbed 
a small stepladder, and sat down. Then 
back again, still on two legs, and over 
to Keith, where she buried her shaggy 
head in his lap. 

“Good dog! good old Pal—or Rags,” 
he corrected himself and smiled at Phil. 
“I discovered she knew some tricks, so 
I kept her at it every night as soon as 
she was able.” 

“Will you go fifty-fifty on her?’ Phil 
suggested earnestly. ‘“She’s as fond of 
you now as she is of me. Guess she 
knows you saved her life.” 

“Say,” Bill added, “Keith can put 
her through her tricks at the show on 
Saturday.” 

“Will you?” asked Phil eagerly. “She 
minds you better than she does me.” 

“Well,” Keith said slowly, “if you 
really want me.” 

“Want you?” both boys shouted. 
“Say! we can’t have a J. Z. G. circus 
without our newest member, can we?” 

And Rags, alias Pal, ran from one 
master to the other, barking happy ap- 
proval. 


Table Blessing 


By THEODOSIA SMITH 


Dear Lord, I’m glad for food 
and rest, 

And for my home by Thy love 
blest. 


: 
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Hey! Diddle, Diddle 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Mount the page on stiff paper. 

Cut out both pieces. Use a razor 
blade to cut the window along the 
heavy line. If you care to, paste 
, piece of cellophane in 
back of the window but 
in front of the moon. 
Punch holes at A and B. 
Pin A in back of B with 
a brass fastener. Bend 
back the flap on the wheel. 
Grasp the flap and turn, 
so that the cow will jump 
over the moon. Bend 
back the other flap and the 
cut-out will stand up. 
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ARCH is the 
gs 
month. The 


first soft spring winds, 
the daring of early 
spring flowers, the 
robin’s northward 
flight make us think of 


WHAT WEE WISDOM OFFERS 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


everything works out 
all right for Keith and 
Phil. Incidentally those 
among pupils 
who are ready for the 
lesson will have learned 
some worth-while facts 


the out-of-doors and 
long for the gypsy trails. The 
double-page poem and illustration 
on pages 24 and 25 will interest 
your pupils anew in gypsy doings. 
Perhaps they will want to pretend 
that they are gypsies and write or 
tell what the coming of spring 
means to the Romany. Make-believe 
gypsies will find new interest in 
nature studies. 


Closely associated with March 
and the out-of-doors is the Indian 
story on page 5, “The Singing 
Trail.” If your class has not yet 
studied the American Indian, his 
customs, history, and legends, they 
will want to do so after they have 
read “The Singing Trail.” If you 
have a local museum a trip through 
it should prove fruitful, also, for 
most museums have interesting col- 
lections of objects reminiscent of 
the American Indian’s art, costume, 
and habitat. 


Have you been reading the serial 
“The Animal Kingdom of the J. 
Z. G.” to your class? If so, they 
will be interested in the last chapter 
published in this issue in which 


about the right treat- 
ment of animals and 
newcomers. 


The stamp page this month of- 
fers material for an unusual re- 
port when studying the West 
Indies. The boys especially will en- 
joy reading about the man who 
made a kingdom for himself. 


Music appreciation classes will 
like the sketch of Mozart as a child, 
given on the page to color. They 
will want to know more about his 
life. Music classes will enjoy sing- 
ing the song “Signs of Spring,” on 
page 26. 


Just a word about the Booster 
Club. Are you teaching your pupils 
the importance of using construc- 
tive words? If so, organizing a 
Booster Club in your room will aid 
you in this work. Part of the Boost- 
er Club pledge is: J pledge myself 
to speak only words of love, hap- 
piness, truthfulness, kindness, puri- 
ty, health, encouragement, and 
plenty. An attractive membership 
card is given each club member, 
as well as an opportunity to earn, 
or purchase a Booster Club pin. 
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When only two years old this little lad, 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, showed such 
interest in his sister’s music lessons that 
his father began to give him lessons too. 
By the time he was five, he was composing 
short pieces, and at six, he played before 
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Childri 


YA PAGE TO COLORV 


the Elector of Munich and the Empress 
Maria Theresa of Austria at Vienna, as 
shown in the picture. His childhood was 
spent composing piano, symphony, and 
choral music and playing his compositions 
before the crowned heads of Europe. 
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Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 33) 


VEGETABLE NUT LOAF 


1 pint cooked vegetables 

Y% cupful ground nuts 

2 tablespoonfuls melted butter 

1 cupful whole-wheat bread crumbs 
salt and pepper 


Grind the vegetables and nuts in the food 
chopper, and season with salt and pepper 
to taste. Add two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, and thicken with bread crumbs. Put 
in a greased loaf pan, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for 45 minutes. Serve with 
tomato sauce or brown gravy. 


“Thank you! Thank you!” exclaimed 
all three girls at once. 
Mrs. Miller laughed. “They were 


just wishing for this very thing,” she 
said, rising and preparing to leave. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


my order. 


City 


Please send Wee Wisdom magazine for one year to my friend 
whose name and address I give below. I am inclosing $1 to pay for 
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“We like your inn very much,” Ann 
Beth declared as the girls said good-by. 


Just the Right One 
(Continued from page 19) 


feed.” The next line followed easily: 
“God walks beside me, guides my way.” 
Jean’s fear left her, and she started off 
confidently. After what seemed hours, 
the forest grew less dense. So abruptly 
that she was surprised, she stepped out 
into a clearing. Soon she would find 
somebody or somebody’s house now. It 
was growing late and she could already 
see a star or two. 

Jean stood still. The stillness of twi- 
light made every sound seem loud, and 
she had heard something. It was the 
bumpety-bump of a farm wagon on a 
rough road. 

(To be ended next month) 
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hours of fun 


for BOYS and GIRLS 


©, this page you will find a description of our 
books for boys and girls, and no matter whether you are six or twelve, we 
have books that will entertain you by the hour. If you are six to ten years 
old, you will like Little Susie Sleep Ears and White Stockings and Other Tales; 
if you are ten to twelve, you will want to order The Four-Leafed Clover, How 
Jimmie Came Through, and Treasure Box. 


Little Susie Sleep Ear: 


This book will introduce you to a 
lovely little girl whose ears had 
formed the habit of going sound 
asleep right in the middle of some- 
thing that Mother or Dad was saying 
to her. You will want to read about 
the school picnic and about the big 
disappointment that came to Susie 
that day, showing her the necessity 
of keeping her ears awake. This book 
in gay colors and big type, bound in 
boards, is priced at 29 cents, or two 
copies for 50 cents. 


White Stockings and Other Tales 


Here is a group of three stories, the 
first of which is called “White Stock- 
ings.” This story tells of a queen and 
her party who on Christmas Eve lost 
their way in a mountain snowstorm, 
and stopped for shelter in the home 
of little Sven. You will want to know 
what little Sven gave the queen for 
Christmas; how she remembered him 
with a lovely gift after she had re- 
turned to her kingdom. This book, 
printed in large type, is beautifully 
illustrated. It is priced at 29 cents, 
or two copies for 50 cents. 


The Four-Leated Clover 


This is our newest book. It tells 
about Peter, the happy-hearted ped- 
dler boy who made his living by sell- 
ing pans. As Peter made his way 
down Mulberry Lane one morning, 
he spied a four-leafed clover right 
at his feet and gleefully stooped 
to pick it up. Nagel, who saw him, 
started the story that Peter had found 
and kept Dame Worthington’s lost 
brooch. The news spread over the 
village until Peter was almost an out- 


Unity School of Christianity, 


cast. And yet that very day Peter 
came into the greatest happiness he 
had ever known. A lovely three-color 
cover adorns this book, which has 
many attractive pictures. It is priced 
at 50 cents. 


rl 


A favorite with all boys and girls is 
the book How Jimmie Came Through. 
It tells about Jimmy Hardesty, who 
didn’t seem to understand how neces- 
sary it was for his mother to do extra 
work for the sake of economy, and 
sometimes he was unwilling to give up 
his playtime to help her. When 
Jimmy’s eyes were finally opened, 
however, he became a real man, and 
brought joy to the hearts of his fa- 
ther and mother through his efforts 
to share the family duties. This story 
has a happy ending. It has an attrac- 
tive cover and illustrations in sil- 
houette, and is priced at 50 cents. 


| rea 


This is a charming fairy tale. It has 
to do with two maidens whose custom 
it was to stand on the sandy beach 
and eagerly watch for the coming of 
a great white ship bearing a beautiful 
princess. One day their patience was 
rewarded; the ship approached and 
cast anchor. A rowboat was lowered, 
and a tall lady dressed in white de- 
scended into the boat and came ashore 
to greet the maidens. What did her 
visit mean? What special commands 
did she give the girls, and how were 
these commands carried out? All 
these points are told in the story which 
leads to a happy climax for the two 
maidens. This book is priced at 29 
cents, or two copies for 50 cents. 
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PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Blow, wind. 
I will fly 
Good thoughts 
In the sky. 


Blow, wind. 
I will say 
Fine, clean 
Words today. 


Slow, wind, 


Softly sway ; 
Rock all 


Cares away. 
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On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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